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surface lias been gone over; the tool requires to be rubbed
upon the buff occasionally, and is dipped in the suds every
few moments. The next tool employed is stouter than the
first, by using which the marks left by the former become
considerably obliterated. After going over the surface once
or twice more with steel tools of different degrees of thick-
ness the bloodstone is applied, which, having a broad, smooth
face, enables the burnisher to remove almost all traces of
the tool marks left by the preceding implements. The sur-
face is finally burnished with what is called the finishing-
stone, which is a piece of bloodstone of the finest possible
quality.

Burnishing gold and gilt work is performed much in
the same way as silver burnishing, but some workwomen
employ vinegar or ale in preference to soapsuds for
moistening their tools.

In burnishing chased or engraved work, but more
especially the former, great care is necessary to avoid
letting the tools slip over the matted surfaces, as the slight-
est scratch upon the delicate frosted surface would be a
great disfigurement to the whole piece of work.

In burnishing small articles of jewellery, such as rings,
brooches, pin-stems, etc., a very small tool is used, resem-
bling in shape and size the " stiletto," or piercer, used in
making eyelet holes in linen.

Steel burnishing is generally performed by a long
oval tool, with a 'handle at each end. The instrument is
held in both hands, and rubbed over the work with con-
siderable pressure. Common brass work is burnished after
a similar fashion.